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BOOK REVIEWS. 

A League of Nations. By H. N . Brailsf ord. London : Headley 
Brothers, 1917. Pp. viii, 332. Price, 5s. net. 

All the great advances in political thought have been due to a 
clear perception of immediate political issues. Rousseau may 
have imagined that he was dealing with the eternal nature of the 
state, but his thought was effective because of the particular 
issues to which he referred; and Grotius made a law for war be- 
cause he knew what war then was. Mr. Brailsford belongs to 
that school of political thinkers whose adherence to principle does 
not involve blindness to contemporary facts: and although his 
statements of facts are altogether admirable, we shall presume 
here that the attention of the readers of the International 
Journal of Ethics ought chiefly to be called to the principles 
of political life with which his book deals. For this purpose one 
may distinguish the end he had in view from the means he sug- 
gests. The end is the abolition of the principle of contending 
forces in the control of the relations of states. That end is, as 
Mr. Brailsford calls it, "a venerable hope" and it must be more 
clearly denned. We desire such a control of the relations of States, 
one to the other, in order that political issues may be decided by 
reference to justice and reason rather than further obscured by 
the arbitrament of arms. And this desire has received the sup- 
port, not only of thinkers but also of practical politicians who 
calculate chiefly in the terms of immediate expediency. Mr. 
Brailsford is able to show a fairly general acceptance of the first 
principle of political idealism in inter-State affairs. He is aware, 
however, of the danger of establishing any situation which may 
prevent change. War has in fact been entered into most often 
because there was no method by which to change a political 
situation which had become intolerable. Oppressed peoples are 
driven to arms when they cannot otherwise shake off their chains: 
growing nations have often excused their warlike policy by ap- 
pealing against a status quo in which they have had no place. 
Therefore our general principle must be that we should establish 
such situation as will allow the legitimate development of peoples 
to have free play. And indeed, although Mr. Brailsford does 
not use this argument, war as a method of change should be 
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abolished because, as a method, it has failed more often than it 
has succeeded. But since there is a general agreement as to the 
purpose we should have in view, Mr. Brailsf ord gives most atten- 
tion to the means at our disposal. His review of world-politics is 
masterly. He is naturally concerned more with European than 
with other issues; but he does not confuse the proportion of 
things, and probably his argument gains in force by continual 
and definite references to the immediate problems of the Euro- 
pean War. He analyses the problems of nationality in Europe, 
the economic problems of the "near East, " the method of alliance 
now used and the sea-power of England. These are the materials 
with which we have to work in our establishment of order between 
States. We must deal with men and states as they are in order 
to make them what they ought to be. And Mr. Brailsford shows 
that a calm and honest review of the situation does not reveal 
any external or inevitable sources of war. Nearly all the incite- 
ment to war can be removed by political foresight based upon a 
perception of present facts. But it is foolish to imagine that 
we can expect Germany to stop extending her trade or that we 
can call upon England to abolish her fleet. The general method, 
however, by which all of the facts can be recognised and yet 
controlled is contained in the phrase "A League of Nations." 
Some such league must be established; and Mr. Brailsford de- 
scribes the league he believes to be best. But his purpose is not 
to maintain one particular scheme against all others; for he 
deliberately subordinates the details of organization. In the 
main his proposal is that of the American League to enforce 
Peace, although he criticises adversely the emphasis which has 
been laid upon the word "enforce." His chief point is that now 
is the time. We cannot afford to wait until the end of the war or 
the "settlement," and then, or in after years, establish a league. 
The League of Nations must be part of the settlement. Here 
Mr. Brailsford has to contend with the timidity of the practical 
politician and the apathy of the general public. One cannot tell 
whether he will succeed in persuading these: but it is worth 
trying and his book is certainly an excellent example of sane 
and persuasive political propaganda. It is more readable than 
a treatise and less ephemeral than a "war book. " It will remain 
effective when the muddle-headed lucubrations of the world's 
professors are forgotten and when publishers have ceased to 
believe that they must find authors in England to prove that 
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Germany is vile or in Germany to prove that England is hypo- 
critical. Mr. Brailsford has shown in this book that the best 
tradition of English political thinking has not been altogether 
forgotten in the fog of emotionalism which the war has produced. 

C. Delisle Burns. 
London, England. 

War Time Lectures. By Edward V. Arnold, Professor of 
Latin in the University College of North Wales. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1916. 138 pp. Price, Is. net. 

This little volume consists of three short courses of lectures 
originally delivered to the Workers' Educational Association. 
The first deals with Trade Unions and Friendly Societies in the 
Roman Empire, and the second is entitled — "Germany— her 
strength and weakness." The third arose out of discussions on 
the first two and treats of Social Organisation for the War. 
All three have already appeared in The New Age. 

Professor Arnold has attempted a difficult task with a degree 
of success which is, I think, very great. He has tried quite 
dispassionately and without prejudice to explain the attitude of 
the German mind to Weltpolitik and to appreciate how it must 
have regarded the actual course of the war. He draws a number 
of contrasts, generally felicitous, between the German and 
English conceptions of the State, not always to the advantage 
of the latter. It is much more important "to welcome the endeav- 
our to do this sort of thing than to indulge in detailed criticism. 
No one will agree with Mr. Arnold in every point: but I should 
imagine that the majority of intelligent Englishmen would have 
a large measure of sympathy with him. 

For the German, the argument is, the State is Power; it is an 
authority recognised as rightly exercising dominion over its 
citizens and safeguarding each so that he can look after his own 
business. Without it life would be nothing at all. The English 
regard the State as based on free assent: and therefore to the 
German their State seems weak and incredibly inefficient. 
Neither party is in the least likely to accept the view of the other, 
but for all practical purposes the Germans have the advantage 
of their antagonists, the English having taken a positive delight 
in accentuating those elements in their State which made it even 
weaker in practice than it should be in theory. The German 



